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hall the 
“| Colossi decide? 


pe Colossi are advancing, 
ad ob step balancing step, move 
rtriesy SOUntering move, controlled and 
e om Urected from their ‘gigantic 
} POWer-generating stations. 
# "rope has become a huge chess- 
Deard on which no move is made 
Polely for the well-being of the people 
} =“Mediately concerned, but mainly 
Mith respect to its effect on the 
Dalance of power between the Ameri- 
49 “80 and the Russian blocks. 
ey. The shadow of Russia deepens over 
} {°" Western satellites; especially, at 
“ie Moment, over Czechoslovakia; 
tee Scandinavia, the Balkans and the 
} aliddle Hast, while that of the United 
plates, under cover of Marshall aid, 
SPreads over Western Eurape from 
1 SOlland to the Mediterranean, hovers 
a “*Sitatingly over Spain, covers Italy 
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matey 


re Greece, and extends to the Middle 
indd foe where oil interests take over 
e iff Bast ‘ke Marshall Plan. In the Far 
mayt ed the United States has secured 
ery] where enable watch-tower in Japan, 

ak €ral MacArthur appears to 


ould] have 
onal} liable a the secret of a re- 


1004 
The United States and oil 


ride 
9 AS oil appears to be the argument 
Bitters Which the USA stakes its 
D iioycy 1@ the Middle East, I was in- 
Byrne’ °Y a. statement of Astell J. 
Pot? president of the American 
anoleum Institute, made in 1935, 
} ate quoted ‘by Michael Katanka’ in 
» “4 New Statesman on Oct. 11, 1947: 
i ppiore than 1,000,000,000 acres of geo- 
fanithical formations which may contain oil 
of bn to be explored. The nation’s deposits 
of inous coal ard oi! shales are capable 
Centura supplies of fuel adequate for 


disey 
dem, 


fost m the Same letter contained much 
en) in, CVidence of fabulous oil supplies 
WM Spa.*, USA, which I have not the 


“ SPACE to quote. 


question nobody asks 


M| ¥ 
"' Ta question which no one seems 
Who to think it worth while to ask, is 
fate Will ultimately determine the 
Cole. the power which these two 
D on st are assembling, yet it is the 
i of ytuestion that matters if the issue 
- the third world war has any im- 
te relevance. 
§,, © 2ll know where Russia stands. 
Tbe believes Communism can never 
ii; te so long as capitalism abounds 
-| Ung tsh strength as it does in the 
Nii States today. She also be- 
that” in my opinion quite wrongly, 
“bas; World Communism is the only 
Bac. On which there can’ be world 
amt She believes that’ American 
| ori Alism will eventually steer her 
th, tito unspeakable disaster, when 
the 2828 of Communism will bring 
© third world war. 
i vs, matters now stand American 
H Gye, 1S determining the course of 
| ¥o ie over the greater part of the 
q! outside the Russian orbit, and 
fyi @ last resort American finance 
Ag. be directed by Big Business. 
A Ay, having followed the doings of 
; thine fan Bie Business for over 
ta, ~ Years, I have to confess that I 
Conceive of few more precarious 
“Wes than leaving the future of 
i J Aye metican orbit in its hands. 
OW Ae < We, then, doomed to perdition? 
it, Ye certain that Britain'is not 
13 aya Savishl 
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pursuing an outworn 


Collapsing economy, and relying 
‘ore than she cares to realise, on 
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THREE PENCE 


Lords Debate Atomic Energy 


WILL THE ARCHBISHOP — 
HEED HIS OWN WARNING? — 


“ My Lords, this is the third time I have heard the most reverend 
Primate speak on this subject (of atomic energy), and each time he 


has impressed me more than the 


time before. If Isremember aright, 


the first occasion was when we heard that the atomic bomb had been 
dropped. Speaking, I feel sure, without much warning, he said he was 
deeply concerned at what had happened.” 


-—Lord Hankey, in the House of Lords, Feb. 18. 


Well, well! That must ha 


not begin and end at that point. 
calling attention for the third 


and production of atomic 
bombs,” the Archbishop begged 
the Government to make a fresh 
approach to “the most import- 
ant of all the problems which 
face mankind at the present 
time.” 


-He himself put forward two pro- 
posals. The first: a meeting between 
Truman, Attlee and Stalin. There 
was a widespread suspicion, he said, 
that Stalin was not being adequately 
informed of the true situation. In 
the meetings of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, phonograph recordings 
had been made of a Russian repre- 
sentative denouncing the whole pyro- 
ceedings, and these “ apparently 
constitute the only recorded comments 
of a Soviet and therefore trusted 
observer of what went on in _ the 
Committee.” Was this the kind of 
information upon which the Kremlin 
was basing its political decisions? 
““It sounds highly improbable that this 
is so, but, if there is any possibility of there 


being a misunderstanding of the position by 
Marsha] Stalin, it is worth almost anything 


ve been impressive indeed. One 


is glad, nonetheless, that the Archbishop of York’s concern did 


In the House of Lords last week, 
time to “the continued peril 


caused by the lack of international control of the preparation 


to bring the full facts of the situation be- 
fore him.’ 


The Archbishop’s second suggestion 
was that, if all else failed, those 
nations willing to; submit to an 
atomic authority should do so without 
waiting for Russia, and be in the 
position to confront a potential 
aggressor with an overwhelming 
deterrent force. 

These at least were practical pro- 
posals. They were the only ones that 
emerged from the debate. 


War later on? 


Lord Perth supported the Second, 
provided it were not implemented in 
the near future. “TI do not think it 
ought to be done at once,” he said, 
“because I fear that it would mean 
a possibility of war breaking out av 
an early date.” Later on, however, 
if there were no. diminution in 
Russian fears and suspicion, it might 
ue a good thing. He did not elucidate 
this. 

Lord Hankey and Lord Cherwell 
were of the opinion that, since the 
Russians were clearly determined on 


THE IRON CURTAIN MOVES WEST 


OR the second time in ten years, 
President Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia is standing out against the 
subjection of his country to a for- 
eign-imposed totalitarian regime. Of 
course we expected it. Munich is 
never an end, only a beginning; and 
when Premier Gottwald was sum- 
moned to Moscow last year, and 
ordered to reverse the * Czech 
Government’s decision to take part 
in the Marshall Plan, there were 
many who could discern a second 
Munich, and predict a second rape. 
Even so, it comes as a shock; and 
still, we may be sure, the repetition 
of that sinister pattern which ended 
in the subjugation of Poland and 
Hungary will find its apologists in 
this country. The few refugees who 
reach Great Britain will not meet 
with the same hospitality from the 
Left as the refugees of 1939. Too 
many of our “clerks” have turned 
traitor to the principles of demo- * 
cracy. 


NO VISIT FROM STALIN 


After all, they will point out, 
Stalin does not drive through the 
streets of Prague in an armoured 
ear; he has not taken up his abode 
in the Hradschin Palace. 

His word will be law in Czecho- 
slovakia, nevertheless. His Quis- 
lings will not be less powerful than 
Hitler’s, nor less oppressive to the 
champions of freedom, for being re- 
eruited from the working-class rather 
than their rulers. 

Great Britain is partly to blame. 
The vicious policy of appeasement 
,--of demanding a sacrifice from 
others which we would not dream of 
making ourselves—broke Czechoslo- 
vakia’s trust in the western demo- 


eracies. Ever since the end of the 
war, the Czechs have felt bound to 
rely on Russia for their support 
agdinst potential aggressors. But 
when Russia herself is the agressor, 
there is nowhere for them to turn. 
Their verdict on the west has proved 
all too true: the very opponents of 
appeasement in 1938 are its arch- 
protagonists today. 

What country is next on the list? 
Finland? Italy?, The Markos inci- 
dent in Greece is clearly only a feint, 
designed to distract the attention of 
America from the reat theatre of 
Comminform operations. Which- 
ever country it is, we can see the Re- 
volution going on round the broken 
Axis; and like all comvlete revolu- 
tions, it brings its participants back 
where they started—onlv a few yards 
further down the decline. 


BRITAIN’S POSITION 


Great Britain today is in the same 
position as she was in in 1989. And 
just as then, she has to make up her 
mind: whether to defend democracy 
abroad, as she would at home, by 
force of arms; or to defend democ- 
raey at home, as she does abroad, by 
moral force alone. Either of 
these courses would be _ honest, 
though only one could bring salva- 
tion. The course of appeasement is 
both dishonest and eventually disas- 
trous. 

Eventually, if we do not make up 
our mind, we shall find ourselves 
back in the position of 1940, con- 
fronting a totalitarian Europe even 
mightier than Hitler’s at its zenith. 
So much for the triumphs of war! 

God grant that both Britain and 
Europe may find a Gandhi this time 
in place of a Chamberlain—or a 
Churchill. 


extending Communism, the Commis- 
sion had better disband and nothing 
further be done until “the elimina- . 
tion of hate throughout the world ” 
had been secured. 

It was left to the Archbishop once 
more to point out that “we have not 
unlimited time; the time is running 
short.” 

“What is being done? Are we in 
effect to go on discussing, while thé 
years pass by, what practical steps 
can be taken?” That was the burden 
of his appeal. And the burden of 
Lord Rakenham’s reply for the 
Government was virtually, “Yes, we: 
are. 


Light in dark places 


Lord Pakenham outlined the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
over-the past year. “Such light as 
has been thrown on dark places,” he, 
said, “has shown them to be even 
darker than was supposed.” 


The Russians were still insisting 
that the destruction of existing atom 
bombs must precede the establishment 
of any international authority—with- 
out, however, pledging their support 
for such an authority even if that 
were done. They were still objecting 
on principle, if not to an — inter- 
national inspectorate itself, at any 
rate to its having the right of inspec- 
tion—that is, of continuous access to 
any part of the world. 


“* We shall,” he concluded, “ continue to 
try and extract advantage from continued 
discussions. But if it proves that we get 
mowhere along our present lines (the (Gov- 
ernment feel that some time limit must be 
set to a state of affairs of this kind), and 
if we find that all advance is indefinitely, 
persistently and deliberately resisted, we 
shall have to reconsider our whole attitude 
to the problem of atomic energy. Too many, 
millions of lives are at stake, not only in 
our own country, and not.perhaps only in | 
this generation, for any other course to be - 
Possible.” 


Thus, notwithstanding that “the 
prospect of reducing these differences 
seems definitely worse than it was/a 
year ago”; notwithstanding that 
within less time than they have 
already won by negotiation, the 
Russians will be in possession of the 
Bomb and the stage be set for the 
Twilight of the Gods, the British 
Government has, apparently, © still 
neither set a time-limit nor given 
serious consideration to any alterna- 
tive policy. 


Not good enough 


This is not good enough. Is the 
Government too absorbed -in its 
domestic problems to look further 
ahead than tomorrow? The White 
Paper on Britain's balance of pay- 
ments shows indisputably that so long 
as we are squandering £692 million: 
on military commitments, there is no 
hope of economic stability being 
achieved. Either Great Britain must 
abolish war in order that it may dis- 
arm, or it must disarm in order that 
war may be abolished. 

And even if economic recovery were 
a feasible proposition, as things are, 
what profit would there be in renew- 
ing the capital equipment of this 
country, in pulling down barns. and 
building greater, if, at the end of it 
all, we are still doomed to hear a 
voice which says, “Thou fool! This 
night thy soul ‘shall be required of 
thee”? 

Let the Government give heed to 
the Archbishop—and the Archbishop 
give heed to his own words: “ we live 
in unprecedented days” and “an un- 
precedented step”? may have to he 
taken. May that step not have to be 
more unprecedented even than a 
meeting of the Big. Three, or the 
creation of an overwhelming deter- — 
rent force? 


February 


Stamford 


R. MIDDLETON MURRY has 
produced another great book. 
The Free Society, published today 
(Dakers, 12s. 6d.), is a veritable “ Re- 
public ” for our times, written with 
much of Plato’s own fire and logic, 
and not a little of his ruthlessness. 
It sets out to present the “idea” of 
the society in which we live, and to 
present it in such an historical per- 
spective that it will evoke the devotion 
it deserves. And marvellously it 
succeeds in its object. 


What will interest our readers par- 
ticularly, However, is the measures 
Mr. Murry proposes for the abolition 
of war. Since the freedom of the 
person, which is the raison d’étre of 
the “free society,” can only continue 
to develop if the threat of war is re- 
moved, he concentrates upon this issue 
all the resources of his incomparable 
intellect, and one result of that is— 
that he explicitly renounces his paci- 
fism. 


Like so many others, he is driven 
to the conclusion that war can only 
be ended by the creation of a super- 
national authority; unlike many 
others, who lack his own understand- 
ing of Marx-Leninism, he is driven 
to the conclusion that the Soviet 
Government will never voluntarily 
submit to such an authority. There- 
fore, reluctantly but unequivocally, 
he accepts the logical implication, that 
Russia must be “ compelled to come 

', in,” if need be by war itself. 


Mr. Murry, in fact, would confer 
upon his proposed “ Atomic Authori- 
ty ”’ the power of the medieval papacy 
—the power which, in his memorable 
pamphlet, God or the Nation, he de- 
elared could no longer be lodged any- 
where but in the individual conscience. 
How such an authority could be pre- 
vented from becoming a_ world 
tyranny, he unexpectedly forbears to 
enquire. 


§ 


What are we to make of this argu- 
ment? A cynic will be tempted to 
exclaim that My. Murry, with his 
strange assortment of props—Keats, 
Cromwell, Spinoza, etc—can perform 
any role as convincingly as any other; 
that he is a kind of literary Ruth 
Draper, addressing the Invisible 
Church; and that interest inevitably 
shifts from the particular act of the 
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SOLD OUT 


NE of our aims is to achieve the 

closest possible co-operation be- 
tween the readers and staff of PN. 
We have, most of us, a common cause 
to serve, and we shall serve it most 
effectively if we pull together. 


During the last few weeks, groups 
and individuals have taken a welcome 
initiative in keeping us informed be- 
forehand of meetings to he held in 
their neighbourhoods, at which they 
By intended to sell PN. As a result, we 
‘ have been able to prepare special 

numbers for these occasions—and on 
, two sucgessive weeks this month the 


PEACE 


3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


paper has sold out (Thank you, Bir- 
mingham, especially). 

There are other ways in which 
readers can help us: by 
acting as our local correspondents 
(many of you do already); by send- 
in criticism and suggestions; and not 
least by contributing to the Fund. 
Help us to help you to help the 
cause—and we shall go from strength 
to strength! 
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THE EDITOR. 


Contributions since Feb. 18: £11 17s. 


‘a Total for 1948: £76 7s. 6d 
Please make cheques. +PPl!=+able to Peace 
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NEWS 


Hill 2262 


A GREAT BOOK 


moment to the gquick-change artistry 
which has rendered it possible. 


Such a verdict, however, would be 
preposterous. The truth is that Mr. 
Murry’s writing is a continual dialec- 
tic. If he presents a thesis, it is only 
to submit it to the most rigorous criti- 
cism, in the faith that some new syn- 
thesis will emerge—to serve, in its 
turn, as the starting-point of the next 
line of argument. Itvis just this— 
bearing in mind that his whole ex- 
perience is involved in the quest—that 
makes him what Max Plowman called 
him, the most significant thinker of 
our time. 


That, of course, does not mean that 
we must accept his conclusions: but 
it does mean that we must scrutinise 
them very carefully indeed. And any- 
such scrutiny, we believe, is bound to 
result in the conviction that the sole 
alternative policy to Mr. Murry’s in 
the present world situation, is that of 
unilateral disarmament. In fact, he 
himself asserts this—only, however, to 
dismiss the latter as ‘a chimerical 
proposal.” 


§ 


Is it, or is it not chimerical? If uni- 
latera] disarmament is presumed, as 
it generally is, to be dependent upon 
the piecemeal growth of pacifist con-. 
viction, then certainly there is no hope 
for it whatever. The Peace Pledge 
can be justified on many grounds, but 
not as a pathway to peace. Indeed, 
it is partly, because Mr. Murry sees 
so clearly that\pacifism—with its con- 
comitant of military weakening— 
would expose this country rather to 
defeat and occupation at the hands of 
a conscienceless authority, that he de- 
mands the establishment of a world 
authority by means which (he admits) 
are an outrage to conscience. It is 
partly because he sees so clearly that 
pacifism might precipitate war (and 
did he not once burk at the resig- 
nation with which Gandhi contem- 
plated “a few years of bloodshed and 
anarchy” in the event of a British 


a 


one 


a pene 
ire 


| Gandhi and power 
| [ AM rather surprised at Mr. Pike’s 
letter. His statements should 
not not be left unanswered. Under 
Gandhi’s leadership India was deter- 
mined to free herself from foreign 
voke. There were two ways—that of 
bloody revolution and _ that 
of non-violent non-co-operation. 
Gandhi chose the latter method and 
the way India has attained her free- 
dom is unparalleled in human history. 


Britain and India have parted with 
mutual goodwill. 


It would be presumptious and im- 
pertinent on the part of anyone to 
attribute motives or question the in- 
tentions of a personality like Gandhi 
who had exercised such influence over 
the minds of men by his strength of 
character, purity of motive, honesty 
of purpose and selfish devotion to the 
cause in which he believed. His 
policy was the very antithesis of that 
of power politicians. He never was 
nor professed to be a politician. But 
he gave a new orientation to politics, 


Are you the man? 


TN a recent issue of Peace News ! 
saw a heading asking quit@ 
simply for what I would term 4 
saviour. What was required was 4 
man with sufficient conviction of his 
pacifism to be prepared to go oub 
into the highways and byways an@)y, 
preach his gospel. The following], 
week I looked again for the notice) 
but as it was not there I gatherell 
the post was filled. Now I am lookj7? 
ing and hoping and praying fot) ™ 
results. \ 
Society is war-weary, sick to deati] a 
of crime and violence, hunger abi 14) 
death; yearning for a new lead to bg Uk 
given. How right and fitting if 19 80 
should come from the PPU. But i tev 
will have to be a much more dynamly 
brand of pacifism than has ever béq the 
fore been preached if we are to cap} Wh 
ture the imagination and backing ®} one 
the man-in-the-street. | a 


Intellectual gymnastics and higl We 
sounding platitudes cut very little i¢ Pot 
with the average working class mal, Str 


| 


economies and other spheres of life. 9. woman, yet if the movement isi Jt 
fluenced’ every aspect of his own become really powerful and accoll Ge 
thought andi activity The world plish something it must have a 
lena him as a great spiritual and eae ad backing of the mass] Obie 
moral force . . . a dynamic influence yaa , oY | 
on the religious, political, social and ., Therefore the idea that to be a pat] of 
economic life of India. fist means either being a crank of} mij; 
His life work had a purpose and a coward must be eradicated, It ig 7 
goal, and he never ‘sacrificed his ery aa es ie jhe worl Bq 
principles for the sake of expediency. c . y man |e Shiy 
To quote Sir Stafford Cripps: “ Non- pate net pas een ie not a oud a be’: 
violence for him was not a negative j)°° ppty gj ° 19 8 Sa memperatake 
policy, it was much more than that S since 1988 I am. weary & lary 
It was the determination that the the gentle Jesus doctrine . . . it’s my 
power of love should triumph, a de- Vial enough. for a generation grow an j 
termination based upon a deen and “? ecn two wats. alge 
unshakable belief in that power. It | 1 want a leader who can cry with! dent 
was by that power of love that he loud voice that violence begets V4 evey 
was determined to liberate his lence, and who can flay with DMJ wij 
country.” tongue those who preach atomic wall Qoty 
“The big cigar in Britain” is a ae ee cic ike at he hav’) Bern 
symbol of imperialistic power and Humanity be his proce ae ne Yc 
war leadership, but Gandhi in loin- ; y ~0m: 


; a strong s f i h a 
cloth reminds one of Jesus on the £ Son of God in whom gm Whic 


withdrawal from India?) that he ends 
by proclaiming: “If this great globe 
and all that it inherits were to become 
debris and ashes rather than surren- 
der tolerance, the human race could 
at least hold up its head in eternity. 
And I should hold up mine.” 


But whatever Mr. Murry may say 
—and his repudiation of unilateral 
disarmament is inextricably bound up | 
with his» repudiation of pacifism and 
pacifists—there is no such necessary 
connection between the two. Uni- 
lateral disarmament can be, and some- 
times is, defended as a policy for 
abolishing war by men who would not 
think of being conscientious objectors 
in the event of war not being abol- 
ished. _And if only they were given a 
lead, it might, we believe, stand a 
chance in Europe, and even in 
America, 


We should have liked to have seen 
Mr. Murry give that lead. There 
can be no doubt, however, that he has 
done the next best thing by boldly 
and disinterestedly championing the 
ee preventive war” (we cannot take 
seriously his riddle, “When is a war 
not a war?—When it is a war to end 
war”) He has closed all the doors of 
escape. He has demonstrated once and 
for all what is the sole realistic al- 
ternative: and his book would be 
valuable if it did nothing else but this. 


As it is, The Free Society deals with 
so many vital issues that it is quite 
impossible to do it justice in the space 
of an ordinary review. We are there- 
fore inviting three prominent spokes- 
men of the British and American 
peace movements to discuss it in 
these pages next month. And mean- 
while we recommend our readers to 
procure a copy without delay: read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest it. 
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The Neo-Tolstoyan Society, 


~ ay | 
STONE Se PY nal GRE NST Eee re WE, 


i P , can delight. For Jesus was not, ti ay 
Cross with a loincloth and crown of gentle Man of Nazareth all the tin! Ty, 
thorns. ) If Jesus of Nazareth had Te could be and war, a very astdl] Uni 
yielded to the popular clamour on the Wan... He knew ail the answé Step 
part of the Jews for a Messiah—an ang so too should we. Our pacifie Urge, 
earthly King—Calvary Ee not should be geared to modern. tim Ore 
have been his end. ad Gandhi and spoken in the language of Mi aetig. 
taken advantage of the great political ordinary people, simple, convincillll peoo 
power that lay at his feet, instead of 4 oceptable, ta Ls 
the path of vicarious suffering, ser- It j 1 
vice and sacrifice, his life would not t is not enough to send parcels 4) 
have ended in martyrdom. urope, or even to go out and sh We 
; me i fruits their distress. They want more thé oui 
Mr. Pike contends By their frui that—the whole weary world wail! ak ule 
do we know them.” I would answer more than that, wants hope andj) wate: 
not only by their fruits, but also by new faith in the goodness of Gd len. 
their roots. None should arrive at something to hang on to and puill Point: 
conclusions by the present state of upon. ‘ | Wouig 
transition in India. History, alone . | Sat 
can judge this period, and Gandhi’s seen G I say, if a are the mi Poul 
spirit will prevail in the New India With a strong pure flame of love : be 
and through successive centuries. your heart, you are sinning agaii S0uy<, 
“Jud h b ‘udoea,” God and before men if you do mM Ig 
udge not that ye be not Judged. come forward and give that lead Amey 
S. D. MALAIPERUMAN. which there is so urgent a nee) Meal 
General Secretary. There must be many people feelill Shean 


The Indian Students’ Union, 


as I do, that up to now our effolt! Sinai 

112 Gower Street, W.C.1. bee been yh luke-warm, our sadll Sbtply 
° ces small, but who would mi Ish 

The Gandhi of the West valingty folly pane leader in ht ae 
‘ : ioht e@fforts to establish a new and safl e 

Eee He as nee Moaiite bs way of life than that which is bel The 

that of Gandhi has been—and will be PUrsued today. ai 


So power to your elbow, if you 4 at 


—in India: the name of Leo Tolstoy, the man! 


of whom the Czar said that “there 
was no prison in Russia with portals 


ISABELLA COLLING|| 
high enough to admit him,” | 


London. 


Gandhi had much in common with Who will befriend them? Fro, 
Tolstoy, and admired and respected 4 7 
him greatly. Tolstoy’s ethical rule "J‘HE humanity shown by A. he 
“to give as much as possible, and ~_ (Gowing and PN in asking ‘ WH opus 
take as little as possible” is an ad- Will befriend them?” prompts me p feet 
mirable one at all times, and especi- make a somewhat similar request: Ya ¢ 
ally so in these. And his dictum that | My husband and I became ver a" a 
“the progress of mankind is not a friendly with several PoW’s wh} a’unte 
means but an impediment to the owing to the local camp closing dow aol 
realisation of that ideal of harmony have since been scattered. ‘Two a¥) 4, liv 
we carry about in our bosoms” seems at Long Ashton, Bristol, two at D® Hise C 
all too likely to be confirmed catas- vizes, Wilts, and one at Northamptol] “© da 
trophieally before very long, if pro- All are charming, friendly youns r 
gress be taken in the sense of fellows, speaking and writing perfee ad 
material advances which was what English. meet 
Tolstoy meant. I_ would be grateful to any read@ij py Pose 

In the great Christian revival of PN who would offer a little frien® pee 
which is taking place in Russia (of Ship to these young men. I will g +a 
which few people in England séem to gladly furnish their full names ar ies 
be aware) the name of. Tolstoy is addresses upon application; refun | Prosec 
again coming to be honoured; and he ™#, of course, any postage incurre lon 
may eventually be the prophet of a ., Adhiey! Road (Mrs.) L. M, JONES. || eq) ot 
religious revival such as the world ~ Taunton, Somerset. iwi 
has never seen. ‘ us aoe A 
Se is time Racy the “« Gaane of nee ae ast ~~") ares, 

est” came fully into his own-—not} , |, Aly is open for the expression 9) fro, 
only in Russia, but throughout the neta ae Hd ais pe oa insignia With 


West. do not_necessarily represent the policy of # 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it i the weekld | 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise 

ments imply any endorsement of, er PPU 

connexion with, the matter advertised. 


JAMES B, FELL. 


39 Sackville Road, 
Bexhill, Sussex. 
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Speaking for the average man 


ing fot} €cause it never solves the problems 


4. The present dangerous position has 
:o deati] sen hecause Russia has broken 
ger andi +alth with the world—and seems bent, 
ad to bal "ke Nazi Germany, on further expan- 
ig if MS0n and a Communist world 
But # evolution. 
jynaml] | The United States and ourselves on 
»ver b€] te other hand feel that the ideals for 
to cal Which we fought the last war are 
king ©] fee more in danger and that, having 
# arnt our lesson too late last time, 


Jf we fight a war now, we have a 
i “hance of winning. If we let things 

ft the Russians will have the 
atomic bomb and use it to gain their 
bjectives either by peaceful means 


y war.” That is the argument 
of many Western statesmen and 
Militarists. 


a That view is probably correct. It 
# quite clear therefore that we can 
Phly prevent another war if we can 
‘© assured that the Soviets will not 
ke advantage of their future mili- 
ary superiority. 

hat is a very tall order—but not 
*n impossible one. . 
, Russia’s expansion is largely depen- 
4€nt on the success of Communism 
Fyary where. In my view, the Soviets 
}/ “ill never start a war—to become the 
Uetual aggressors would imperil their 
frmanent ideological success. 
C ur problem then is to defeat 
Smmunism-—-to remove the soil on 
Which it breeds and to do so quickly 
id efficiently. 
trahe Marshall Plan and the Western 
Me lon proposed by Mr. Bevin are 
ue PS in the right direction. But the 
—ency of the situation demands 
q Pore drastic, positive and inspiring 
Betion to capture the imagination of 
People of goodwill everywhere. : 


els ® We all know... 

shal | ! 5 

. thal. We all “know what | another. war 

wan ponld cost in human suffering and 

and 9 Jaterial losses. President Truman, 
Goll When giving his message io Congress, 
puill B8inted out that the cost of the plan 


} Suld represent only 3 i‘ny fraction 
# wthe cost of another war, which 


> me; Ould inevitably result if Europe was 
vers gnbe left to her own meagre re- 
cai SOurces, 
7, i 4. do not believe that the peop'> >f 
d af ~Merica or any other nation fully 
ik gclise that peace cannot be bought so 
rat pcaply, i.e. at the comparatively 
oe ‘Mall expense of sending America’s 
a ““tplus production to help impover- 
bi Shed nations everywhere. ; 
nfl th he present threat of war is a 
cae Meat of utter doom to all mankind. 
€ ; The prevention of such a disaster 
8 a common interest of us a:l and 
14 
ten 
NG 


TEN YEARS AGO 


4 From Peace News, Feb. 26, 1938. 


. i The celebrated sculptor, Eric Gill, 
Wil Pas the speaker at the first public 
1e I) yeeting of the Ditchling PPU Group, 
st. Jd at Keymer last week. 

vel] | War, he said, was the result and 


wh) Stnterpart of our present civilisation, 


ows which capitalism and finance ruled 
al) _,¢ lives of men. Mass production and 
Del ess destruction were of the devil and 

tom "© damned. 

un 


a x * * 
feck ‘y the sentence of four months’ im- 
G,sonment and the fine of 100 francs 
adet p,Posed on Louis Loréal, editor of the 
end Hench pacifist weekly, La Patrie 
i) (Maine, was confirmed by the court 
appeal last week. 
ynd* as sentence was the result of a 
red 4°8ecution for incitement to disaffec- 
as. Wag 2789 out of an article which 


I would again remind you, ahd 
“gain affirm, that no power of ag- 
Gression—whether from within or 
Tom without—would be able to 
Wikstand a properly conducted 
lective defence which observed 
hese three points: general strike; 
aaa! to pay taxes and refusal to 

wiake military service. 


PROSPERITY 


LESS than three years after the world’s worst massacre, we 
are rapidly drifting’ into another—a, tragedy which can only 
Fesult in the complete destruction of the whole of the civilised 


who, like myself, is not a pacifist—I 


um look] S8te war for two main reasons, because it is an unpardonable crime and 


it sets out to solve. 
= by 
K. H. FARNHAM 


we must be prepared for a gigantic 
effort to stem the ill tide. 

We must be ready to throw in 
every-ounce of our material resources, 
even at the cost of considerable 
sacrifices to individuals in the West, 
to achieve a moral victory for peace 
and true democracy. 

We must fill the stomacns and the 
hands of the under-privileged and 
miserable and leave them gasping for 
breath at the generosity and 
humanitarianism of the Western 
world. 

We can and must defeat, in one tre- 
mendous onslaught on poverty and 
despair, the whole box of tricks with 
which Communism operates. 

By religious devotion to hard work 
we could produce sufficient food and 
consumer goods to bring nope and 
prosperity into the hearts and homes 
of those who can no longer help them- 
selves—friends and enemies alike. 

Whilst the Americans argue about 
aid to Europe and cut and trim it 
until it is hardly worth receiving, we 
ourselves could assume the moral 
lead by an unprecedented productive 
effort, which, coming from a poor 
cofmtry, would be all the more ap- 


preciated. Together with the Em- 
pire and other like-minded Western 
nations we could still cut our own 
coats considezably and make large un- 
conditional gifts to those worse off 
than ourselves—irrespective of their 
past or present position as friends or 
enemies, including Russia and all the 
countri¢s dominated by her. 

Such a prosperity policy would 
achieve several objects. It would 
kill the Communist germ in Western 
Europe, it would raise serious doubts 
in the minds of Eastern governments 
as to the wisdom of their present 
policies, it would undermine their 
nropaganda on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, it would give a lead to coun- 
tries richer than ourselves to be more 
generous and would in the long run 
benefit ourselves as much as the Con- 
tinental countries. 


Hard to refuse 


It' would be extremely difficult for 
Russia and her satellites to refuse un- 
conditional free gifts—yet by accept- 
ing them they would bring mankind 
closer, together and decrease the 
danger of another conflict. With 
prosperity well on its way, we would 
have a greater chance to advocate 
complete disarmament—and that 
must be the eventual objeet of our 
foreign policy. 

I believe that the Western world is 
capable of an effort equal to that 
suggested here. It is foolish to ask 
whether we can afford such gener- 
osity, for it is true to say that we 
cannot afford anything else—unless 
we have resigned ourselves to the 
certainty of war. 

All the world’s ‘evils are due to 
poverty, material, moral and spiritual. 


February 27, 1948, PEACE NEWS—3 


~- UNION FOR DISUNION 


ONE after another, the World 

Government people conclude 
that if Russia won’t play ball, 
the ‘democratic’ countries, will 
have to form a federal union 
without Russia, though, of course, 
the door will always be open. 
But an armed federal union with- 
out Russia will, no matter what 
anyone privately wishes, be 
armed against Russia. Indeed 
not a few advocate it frankly on 
the ground that it will be so 
powerful that the men in the 
Kremlin will just throw in the 
sponge. , 

“This attractive and pious 
cloak of federal union is just the 
device the military may finally 
need to persuade the masses that 
the atomic-bacterial World War 
IIL. is ‘really’ quite different, 
truly idealistic, even*holy. The 
only thing pacifists and thought- 
ful people can advocate is an un-" 
armed federal union.” 

—A. J. Muste, “ Fellowship,” 

Jan. 1948. 


Revolutions and wars, are—as the 
Communists recognise-—_the natural 
outcome of these conditions, which in 
turn produce all the evil fanatics who 


have again and again roused people , 


to a pitch of insanity and war-fever. 
Peate can be bought with pros- 


perity for prosperity breeds tolerance 


and freedom—only the poor have 
nothing to lose by hatred and war. 

If there is one lesson to be learned 
from history it is this: that peace is 
worth a greater effort than war, and 
that man is untrue to his ultimate 
destiny if he ig not prepared to fight 
for peace. 

But peace is indivisible and ean 
only be achieved if we all réalise 
that the only guarantee for your 
happiness and mine is the equal 
happiness of man everywhere. 


HE conflict over the 
National Health Service 
raises almost all the issues of 
personal status in a modern 
society »which have been exer- 
cising Left Wing opinion since 
William Godwin. r 
It is this fact :which makes it, to 
my mind, so deeply important for the 
Left opinion to realise that not one 
of those issues has, in fact, been 
raised by the disputants. Those of 
us who oppose the conception of cen- 
tral state-organisation on sociological 
grounds can find,no comfort in the 
British Medical Association. What is 
being most strikingly exvosed is the 
incapacity of democratic representa- 
tion, in its reformist sense, to handle 
the problem at issue. 


State and health 


Of the activities of the State, the 
organisation of public health is the 
least exceptionable on any ground. 
Until the last few years, the advan- 
tages of centralised organisation, 
even when offset against its weak- 
nesses, have been very striking. 

The point at which it has failed has 
coincided with the militarisation 
which is going on in the structure of 
social-democracy. : 

The advocates of centralisation 
argue that, given a few more years 
of peace, outstanding problems’ such 
as venereal disease and delinquency 
might be’ dealt with through the 
channel provided by public health ser- 
vices and adequate administration. 
They have to meet the argument 
that contemporary social institutions 
cannot provide the necessary period 
of peace. 

The. achievements which they make 
in the field of organisation are nulli- 
fied by the anti-human and anti- 
diological bias of megalopolitan liv- 
ing. Not only do they produce anti- 
venereal measures: they produce 
wars and slumps which render pro- 
phylaxis hopeless. They exist in an 
environment which is itself a source 
of disease, largely mental, but physi- 
cal as well, and which is as amenable 
to, study and reform as are bad 
sewers, 

The criticisms of any State health 
service which have the support) of 
modern sociological investigation are 
that the existence of urban society as 
we know it, and of militarisation as 


we know it, render positive achieve- 
ment in organisation as useless as 
quinine may be in the absence of 
mosquito control. 

This school of research tends in- 
creasingly ‘to advocate social pro- 
phylaxis through the creation of a 
responsible and social society first, 
and organisation on mutual aid lines, 
pioneered and excellently illustrated 
in practice by Seott-Williamsoh, Bar- 
low, and others, as the administrative 
pattern of a health service. 

None of this criticism pnderlies the 
hostility of the BMA to socialised 
medicine. The soundness of their 
criticism of state control is entirely 
vitiated by their obvious political 
motives. : 

In_ the plebiscite, confronted with 
the blunderbuss endorsement or re- 
jection of the health service, one had 
either to vote Yes and accept the con- 
tradictions of the present plan, or No, 
and be certain that the answer would 
be abused by an organisation attempt- 
ing to work up opposition for wholly 
political and wholly discreditable 
reasons. If this is a severe judg- 
ment, the BMA has only its published 
statements to thank. 


Removes abuses 


While the ideal to which modern 
conceptions of public health points is 
unrealisable—except in experimental! 
forms such as the Peckham Health 
Centre—without radical changes in 
social institutions, the new health ser- 
vice removes a number of abuses, and 
I see no reason to opnose it, provided 
that the inadequacy of piecemea! 
reform is realised. 

The end of the sale of practices and 
the planning of health services’ on a 
regional basis is not an infringement 
of civil liberty. The real hazard, that 
the organisation is to be part of an 
increasingly militarised social order, 
is not the ground of the BMA’s 
hostility. Had they protested against 


T RENOUNCE WAR ANO ¢ WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER™ 


. 
® This pledge. stgned by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. ~ Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS | 
Dick. Sheppard House, Endsteigh St, WC! 


| MEDICINE AND MILITARISM — 


A dangerous 


mixture 


conscription, which is our biggest 
public health problem today, in the 
same extreme terms, I might be ready 
to support them. 


There will be room for an organisa- 


tion of the profession to resist the 
imposition of scientific secrecy, the 
tampering with psychiatry in the 
interest of war, and the regimentation™ 
of the individual, but a body which 


gave the fullest co-operation in these) 


abuses during the War, and would do- 


SO again, is not qualified to criticise”! 


them. 


These things must be faced and i 


defeated by scientific and political 
workers in general, but the BMA 
does not represent them. It is claim- 
ing privilege, not freedom, and the 
reactionary tone of its propaganda 
indicates clearly that on fundamental 


issues of social organisation it is on 


the wrong side. 
Whatever the outcome, the profes- 


sion has suffered severe harm in the _ 


eyes of the public. It may readily be 


divided into factions who regard each 
other as “spivs” and as “scabs” 


respectively. Mr. Bevan, on his side, 
has received much provocation and 
has allowed himself to be provoked 
by it. The only casualty in the con- 
flict will be the welfare of the public. 
DR. ALEX COMFORT. 


Words of Peace - No 237 


ri 


* COMPASSION 
AND GRATITUDE 


Much that has become our own im 
gentleness, modesty, kindness, willing- 
ness to forgive, in veracity, loyalty, 
resignation under suffering, we owe 
to people in whom we have seen or 
experienced these virtues at work, 
sometimes in a great matter, some- 
times m a small. A thought which has 
become act sprang into us like a spark, — 
and lighted a new flame within us... 
If we had before us those who have 
thus been a blessing to us, and could 
tell them how it came about, they — 
would be amazed to learn what passed 
over from their life into ours ! 

—Albert Schweitzer. ” 


“ Memoirs of Childhood and Youth.” — 


PEACE™ 
TESTIMONY 


| P¥lénis ‘Ambulance {eynite! the ‘Story 
| ,of the FAU in the Second World 
ar,.1939-1946, by A, Tegla Davies. 
upiien & Unwin, 163,; 
HE: Mnit,»! says! the’ aattior in 
! his Epilogue, ‘had’ been started 
wats the “war to prévide’ ‘for “young 
: pacifists as constructive and exacting 
apgob, as,,possible,”..;;Jt was;one cf 
the!) noblest attempts, arising. L out, oft 
thd! setond:world.;war toi \prowe: that 
one: inclitselfods | negative 
and! the: pacifism’ must’ be a! way olf 
livifip.’* “Tesla ‘Davies desctibes « «his 
as “in account ‘of practical pact 
figm, | pacifism in, action ~ in the lives 
of a thousand,,; youns,,peoples:., Their 
work «in-England and,in many..parts 
of Rarope,:Asia and Africa was ofteh 
rent. and. sometimes. _heroic: 
aeventeen.,ef them lpst, that :lixes, in 
Pheskinit’s: undertakings, andito. them 
thelobdok .s:dedicatediodi ic omosiu 
ONVA S24 BHOdK) ito ldaltes 9 1UeRe 118" tbie 
dasiredd excepts isoThe wriieint poifits 
outelan index) sand thé adthot’s: ir- 
Sint cpenetiatesodinté! the) reot?“and 
| ¥ench: of lexchi sitietiantas tt arises. 
PEswasiwot his! purposes tHe seiys, Sito 
argueythescase! for upaetfism’ iAv phild- 
fsophie! ori religigus:|terms;” but!hé has 
provided tan! admirable: starting: port 
or argument. itolis tour, & ito 
oi Aeminent (| Friends idnaugurated i ithe 
{Wpit,o ahd cof tqhe denominations to 
which its members belonsew! ‘the 
' aciety; offic Mriends:; predomindted. 
Bub-thel majovityiof}itssmembers were 
non-Friend,:and;its;constitution assan 
lagtenombus vbody++a frue democracy 
in which; thésrank-ang:filecon-theigab) 
‘rather than a lay committee, delete 


si! Oat ely mee eel ek Pg 
eagle’ tok: 


Society of, 


oppotunities *; and on the other, “ the 
| Wripidvasyxegardddicdas having: “boo 
afiuch of; the; rastiess and: iidepend- 
eHgS: amd socksureness) ph youths ih: - 
_” Again, some of theodldem Friends 
“; believed :that, the: Wnitis! work: in ‘the 
earlier wan, was iteo: compromising: to 
dike Soviety’s speace »tedtimoriyiz they 
disliked the:Kbaki uniformoaand:the 
bose) raseciation! with ithe tmilitaryi” 
| @ne. wonders jhow.|:fari these. iolder 
Pritnds {disliked the-/industrialism 
‘and, |scommercial’//prdsperity!: ofi<:the 
gineteenth century, incwhich ‘they: and 
their fathers.and grandfathers played 
isa Conspicuous jaimarty: and how ‘far 
thhevlaxe yet; aware that “peace”: and 
Ff braidey" are, seontradietory: terms. 0. 
“idkhe letter killeth;andthe Unit: had 
dhe courage: to disregard the Jetter. 
Mba comembersiisaw ‘that vthe: Spirit 
‘imakes whew: demands ofrevery -genera- 
fiom: jj They:-:donned! ciunifdrn::and 
Mixed with soldiers .ohi: battlefields. 
They. qgare newomeanifg and ai mew 
dgase of: dife sto-/thel peace: testimony 
vthe, Society:! .Posterity! willono 
digubt,d decide. pails are: the Adeely 
wb Friends. ban 
vy. is MOGAN«. 
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The Mastery of Man. 


Nationalism and Culture, by Rudolf Rocker. 


HIS is the magnum opus of a 

writer whose long life—he was 
born in 1873 — has been a devoted 
service to the ideals of Freedom and 
Humanity. The book’s 570-odd pages, 
which cover research into almost 
every known phase of human culture, 
marshal an impressive array of facts 
and theories against the Nationalist 
idéa, though,: reading critically, one 
Wonders to what extent an otherwise 
scholarly work has been mutilated by 
propaganda zeal. 

The strength and weakness of this 
book ‘are the strength and weakness 
‘of thé scientific method. If one treats 
history as a natural science one can- 
not ‘véry well pronounce moral judg- 
Hien ts ” upon its cultural products. 

Rocker accepts Ludwig Stein’s defi- 
mitioniof culture, “the mastery of bis 
environment by man,” but unless it 
is,related to purpose, *such mastery is 
meaningless. Culture | presupposes 
qnds%;the ordering of life to a pre- 
conceived form, the cultivation of an 
image, the realisation of an idea in 
diving. ,Qulture is also the field of 
‘human; aetion, and with acting men 
théene—is-|the finality of their in- 
tentionse>s They make choices; they 
aim at certain ends, and they apply 
means, which they consider will at- 
tainithosé:ends. Only in the light of 
these intentions can historical events 
be ri phe and their value as- 

Ss 
Tay so-called “scientific” method 
competent to resolve social 
for it cannot entertain 


evidence to. prove that the Nation is 
Wot An“oriPmal' entity, but this, sure- 
‘W, “dde%hot*invalidate it as an his- 
doridal > teality, any more than the 
tracing of man’s origin to some ape- 
Tike “Stidestot Would explain away his 
‘ocerh' tor citure. Nationalism can 
be. a Fite emotional focal 


70! HI his 
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Letters’ of Eric Gill, Edited by 


(sobrsi (tego! } 


ykic’ GILLS" ‘autobiography—his 
autopsychogranhy as he  pre- 
ferredto call dt--has become a classic. 
This collection of his letters rather 
‘serves; asianaypendix to that illumin- 
-ating and inspiritig narrative than 
exists'in its ‘own right! They recall 
‘the’ Man” yather ‘than’ srecreate him. 

‘Thay indlude ‘A good many letters 
to,, the, Press. in .which, he expounded 
hig social, philosgphy;: but since he did 
this more fully. and better in his books, 
some of.,.this space; might have been 
spared,, ; Still, jit, i is one of these which 
contains his completest verdict on the 
machine - civilisation. There is no 
remedy, hesays: eovorm 

“The disease must run its course. This 
civilisation,; ike -gll |others,. must come to 
ad. whys Bot? Then we shall 
begin ‘again —a new “éeyclé: chaos, order, 
achievernént,’ decay, ‘disease,’ death. This 
View : is: igh ae ae la if you think this 

It, is, hard to know quite how seri- 
ously he;.meant) this; .and it was 
written. in 1935. Still, it sets one pon- 
dering, whether Christianity can real- 
ly accept the cyclical. theory of 
civilisations. «I doubt it; but I would 
give 'a.good, deal to have E.G. back to 
argue it. 

But. the, great. value.of. the letters 
is that they. ‘reinforce, the impression 
efi his|rare and: admirable integrity. 
The grtist: isi the, mpn« 
34Q; bey, fad] Aad tally. | Amother point 
pars Shee home his unflagging 

Ton, BESS. 
al rorked ; 

He sie a= $0 hard 
ant seiner gah oige and 
gaictyt “AY eke end 939° he fell 
seriously ill What doés“he do but 
take the* Ty Gf Beirne in bed 
to-Writé tis <Anitebiogtaphy? "As an 
‘achievement during six months of 


AL no point . 


Freedorh Press, 21s. 


point for social organisation, an area 
of consciousness within which an in- 
dividual may find wider relationships 
than those imposed by family or social 
status. It is also a stage in human 
émancipation as men appreciate when 
they sympathise with the national as- 
pirations of people living under the 
tutelage of foreign imperialism. 
But today, when the extravagant 
claims of the National State threaten 
the last vestiges of individual liberty, 


- Nationalism and Culture is a timely 


warning that the Nation State is not 
an end in itself, 


Rocker’s alternatives, however, are 
disappointing. When he says “ inter- 
nationalism of natural resources and 
territories affording raw materials is 
one of the most important prerequis- 
ites for the existence of a socialistic 
order of society based on libertarian 
principles,” one cannot help feeling 
we are being given abstract platitudes 
in place of the hoped-for practical 
guidance. 


How are we to secure this desir- 
able economic condition? “ By mutual 
treaties and reciprocal covenants the 
use of all natural treasures must be 
made available to all human groups 

” Very well, but who is to «i 
these mutual treaties, arrange t 
reciprocal covenants? What are these 
“human groups ?” Looked at severe- 
ly it would seem that these high- 
sounding <eerms mask but ordinary 
trading agreements arf the old 
Nation State. 

The real problem, which this beok 
fails to clarify, is whether man is 
made for society or society for man. 
Which is to be primary—Freedom or 
Equality? Rocker contends the two 
are identical, but he may be right in 
a way least desired. * Boundless 
freedom,” says Dostoievsky, “ends in 
boundless tyranny.” 

FREDRICK LOHR. 


ER HOLY MAN 


Walter Shrewing. .Cape, 15s. 


continual physical weakness, it was an 
heroi¢ effort. Since he seems to have 
known that he would die soon after- 
wards, its unhurried serenity is the 
more impressive. 


“A made a good end.” But also a 

good beginning and a good middle. I 
remember that on one of the last 
times I saw him, he looked round the 
room in which we were lunching and 
said: “ There’s nothing holy here.” In 
the exact sense in which he then. used 
the word—wholeness and holiness in- 
terdependent — his was a holy life. 
And these are the letters of a holy 
man. 
Best of all, I like the enchanting draw- 
ing in a letter to his nephew (p.264), 
and the letter of thanks and remem- 
brance to one who had shown him 
hospitality in Palestine in 1934. 


“You say I’m not humble. How can I 
not agree? Meanwhile the point of view 
I want to share with you is not shared, the 
things I want ,to say are not said. I am 
left miserable.’ 


In those few words is the rare vir- 
tue of humility itself. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
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MACLELLAN 
A New Approach to Politics 


THE DOMAIN OF IDEOLOGIES 
by Harold Walsby 


“Mr. Walsby’s thesis is an important one and particularly ap ig cbridieration © 
by people who themselves subscribe to some 
challenge their own motives.’ "MAPRICE .¢ 
ngoloisoa kOsbh6d: (post, dd 
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The Phoenix Cup, by John Mort 
Cresset Press, 12s. 6d. 


FOUND Mr. Morris’ impressions ? F 

post-war Japan interesting, ™ 
only for themselves, but also @ 
parallels to much of my own & 
perience of conditions in German 
the same grim present, the same g4} 
future; the homeless, the hopeless, tll 
black- marketers; the same Herculé 
tasks of reconstruction, education, all 
political inoculation. The fundamely 
tal problems are the same, thougt 
over them the national ways of li 
form varying patterns. 

Two of the obvious differences } 
in the continued acceptance of tf 
Emperor in the Far East, and in til 


effectively sole proprietorship whit} ” 


American representatives enjoy 
Japan. Here, the prostrate patient 
at least in the hands of one doct0 
Germany lies in the care of three, ob! 
bleeding her as much as she will stat 
a second giving copious transfusion 
while the third Jooks on, uncertall 
whether the patient should be & 
couraged to survive, or urged peat) 
fully to expire. 

Before the war, Mr. Morris kne™ 
and knew how to appreciate, inl 
and the Japanese. It is with mué 
understanding and clarity that 
writes of many aspects of the counth) 
in its post-war transformation, fr 
the peculiar position of the Emperdli 
to the psychology of the Japanes! 
soldier, from the national theatre 
Kazbuki, to the formidable drawback 
vresented by the language of thi 
country, with its intractability as ‘ 
tool for wider education. i 

If he has omitted anything vital, il 
is probably a consideration of 0 
people in Japan keep body and s0 
together. What has happened to th 
shop-assistants, who, if they still work 
in a shop, probably have nothing ¥ 
sell; the factory-hands, with no fa 
tory to work in, or no material ? 
work ith: have they all been 
sorbed in the textile factories, w 
produce is once more threatening # i 
undercut that of our own manuf 
turers? Or has it shifted back to ty’ 
land? Or do they keep up thé 
existence in the towns by the practi 
of that mysterious economic legerd4 
main which seems to serve as pt 
fession for so many black-marketee! 
in Germany? 

If this question remains partly wl 
answered, there is yet in the Phoett 
Cup a mass of information, Iucidl! 
and attractively presented by a wri? 
who strives to maintain with admi 
ably even judgment a balance betwee! 
his pre-war knowledge of the cov? 
teous, hard-working, self-sacrificim 
Japanese, and the soldiers of’ su! 
unparalleled brutality which wa 
conditions so rapidly produced, lik 
evil, poisonous fungi., Against the 
growths of the war years, he sets : 
leaven of hope offered by the Priva 


Tanakas who plead: } 
‘I wish that we could have true frater® 

sation because I think this is the only wil 
in which we Japanese can learn to becolf} 
democratic. At ‘ present, the Japane 
people seem to have the idea that democra 
sonsists only in behaving without regtraifll 
But this is, not in accordance with wha 
learnt in Australia. ... We -wish passid 
ately to learn about democracy, but it 
first necessary that we should be able § 
respect our teachers.” 


It is this point which raises one 4 
the biggest ‘queries about Japaill 
future.. Is the American GI the vé 
best person to spread democracy | 
Japan? One wonders. One als 
wonders how deliberate is the juxté 
position of two of Mr. Morris’ phot 
graphs; on the front, an impr 
view of the facade of the mod@ 
building which serves as Americhy ‘| 
yheadquarters. On the back, a shot* 
the furtive scrubby entrance oll 
Japanese brothel. Tradesman’s @ 


trance? 
R.C.R. 
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4 Bureau in Munich. 


- Out of the Ashes... 
In the Mar. 7, 1947 issue of Peace News, Anna Maria Braun appealed for 
Wy] Ben friends on behalf of members of an International Correspondence 


Recently, thosex»who responded have received, together 
good wishes, a delightful Guide Book of Munich, a moving little 


act of courtesy. The booklet, too, in itself is moving. 


1) with her 

Mong How many of us know that in 1158 
. the being of Munich sprung from 
ssions @ the old “salt” bridge, which crossed 
ng, We ie icy, emerald-green water of the 
also #4 tlver Isar, and over which the old 
ywn ef SAlt-carts took salt via Augsburg as 
armani 227 as Holland ? Duke Henry the 
me gi@] pow. brother-in-law of our own 
less, tik ichard Cceur-de-Lion, took the bridge 


from the Bishop of Freising. “H 
, =i g. e 
ercu"} ‘ore away the old wooden bridge which 
Mi always been an object. of con- 
Ga esy and built a new one a mile 
ir two upstream on the land of the 
: qe nscer Ménche’ (hence Munich) 
ma levied a tax on all salt 
ransports from the south, crossing 
ane Tsar bridge, thus adding consider- 

Y to his income. He fortified the 
new bridge, which always seemed 
Gecossary in those days, founded a 
peert of Law, a Mint and a Market, 
ao this was the real beginning of 

e city.” 
ade eviously this Guide Book is an 

Qpted pre-war version. It “is 
Pathetic, for it is never quite sure 
y pether it is speaking of what is or 
A ach, at was. Quite suddenly it will 

. lange to the past tense: “A foun- 
ln decorated the Marienplatz too 
ig - To the West is, or was, the 
mee group of buildings of the Tech- 
pg University, built as the 
oc demy of Fine Arts by Neureuter.” 
Kh More definitely, speaking of the 
lope stlerhaus (Artists’ House), “A 
ey, buiiding which we ought ‘to 
‘Sit if it had not been burnt down re- 
=, 


Published Today 


JOHN MIDDLETON 
MURRY 


The 
Free Society 


This is Mr. Murry'’s most 
important and most con- 
book, 


comparison with Rousseau’s 


troversial inviting 


“Social Contract and Marx’s 


Capital. 
12s. 6d, net 


Cheap editions of Mr. Murry’s 
CHRISTOCRACY and THE 
BETRAYAL OF CHRIST BY 


cently as a further victim of the war. 
The great hall with its gilded ceiling 
and magnificent copies of old 
masters and its musicians’ gallery is 
a big loss. The whole building was 
part of that Munich which we see as 
an artist’s world.” Unfortunately, 
Mozart’s house has also been 
destroyed. 

The Ludwigsstrasse is claimed as 
“the most beautiful street in 
Europe,” a street that is “like a per- 
fect pattern.” Only after the street 
is described in detail are we ,told 
“But art is not eternal, and what 
mortal hands can create, a terrible 
war can raze to the ground in a few 
minutes. The Ludwigsstrasse has 
suffered greatly in this war, but 
enough is left for us to judge the 
spirit of the whole.” 


At the end of the book is a series 
of fine pre-war photographs, and 
throughout it is illustrated . with 
charming small orange-coloured line 
sketches. These sketches shew a 
characteristic German liveliness: the 
people in them are alive—bargaining 
in the Market Place, drinking in the 
Beer Garden, searching for books in 
the State Library, watching the Opera, 
the Morris Dancers. Across a table, 
under a giant chandelier, Ludwig I 
and Lola Montéz, the adventuress- 
dancer, daughter of a Scottish officer 
and a Creole, face one another. “She 
came to Munich in 1846, after an un- 
happy marriage and numerous love- 
affairs including one with Liszt. Her 
appearance was a sensation, and the 
ageing King fell a victim toa the Span- 
ish dancer’s charms.” 


SONG OF OLD MUNICH 


Runs a song of Munich, old and 
much sung} 

So lang der alte Peter am Peters- 
berg noch steht, 

So lang die griine Isar durchs 
Minchner Stadil geht, 

So lang da drunt am Platzl noch 
steht das Hofbréuhaus, 

So lang stirbt die Gemiitlichkeit in 
Miinchen niemals aus.* 


This is difficult to translate success- ! 


fully into English, but the feel of the 
local German words passes over to us 
the sentiment they are trying to ex- 
press. Alas; “the top of the church 
tower is lacking now, and the inside 
is pretty bad, too. And one is almost 
inclined to believe the song is right, 
and the ‘Gemiitlchkeit’ is finished in 
Munich.” 

At the end there comes a note of 
self-pity, but it is immediately fol- 
lowed by a courageous rallying of the 
human spirit, “ Very few of Munich’s 
attractions are left, and many who 
read this small Guide won’t quite find 
what they expect ..: Still, one can 
feel what Munich once was, and we 
must not give up hope that at least 
the little left will be the foundation 


of a new city. She will be another | 


Munich, different from the one we 
know, but a city worthy of her former 
G.E.R. 


*So long as the church of Peter atill stands, 
So long as green Isar through Munich town 


ows, 
So long as there stands in'the Square etill 
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AMERICAN WAR RESISTERS 
CELEBRATE 24th ANNIVERSARY 


Warned of growing militarism 


5 FOREIGN policy in this country is more and more passing out of civilian 


contro] into the hands of the 


military,” declared Mrs. Alexander 


Stewart, President of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, speaking at the twenty-fourth anniversary diner of the War 
Resisters League on Feb. 17 at Broadway Tabernacle, New York. ; 

Pointing to this dangerous trend, Mrs. Stewart went on to show. that 
in addition to the formulation of U.S. foreign policy, military influence 
had now infiltrated every phase of American life, including science, national 


economy, education and labour. 


“Military men,” she said, “are moving 


into key positions all through the Government, while military appropriations 
for 1948 will total over 10 billion dollars.” 


European Union 


is our aim 


— BAVARIAN PREMIER 


rPHE Bavarian Prime Minister, Dr. 

Hans Ehard, whose Christmas 
message we published on Jan. 9, has 
made some remarkable statements in 
a letter to the President of the 
Munich “ World State League,” Joe 
Heydecker. 


Mr. Heydecker had submitted to 
him, and other Prime Ministers and 
chiefs of regional governments in all 
four zones and free cities, certain pro- 
posals that in the future German 
federal constitution a paragraph 
should be included which expressed 
clearly Germany’s readiness to sur- 
render part of her sovereignty to an 
international body. 


The Prime Minister, reports the 
Munich World State, answered: 


“Bavarian federalism considers 
a universal fedération the fulfil- 
ment of its ideas and aspirations. 


“On. terms of equality, a federal 
Germany, having once reobtained 
its sovereignty, would not hesitate 
to declare itself ready for a limita- 
tion of its rights of sovereignty as 
far as the international defence of 
world peace requires. . . 


“It would be pleasing, if this | 


readiness should find expression in 
a future German federal constitu- 
tion as well as in the constitutions 
of other countries. ' By this the 
desire of the German people for the 
security of world peace and order 
would be proved. . .” 

From the office of the Bavarian 
Prime Minister comes also the follow- 
ing letter: ‘ 

“Your suggestion will be con- 
sidered, at all events, at the conter- 
ence where a future German constitu- 
tion is discussed, because the Bavarian 
State Government aspires energetic- 
ally after the incorporation of the 
German State into a Huropean Union 
and a World organisation. 

“United Europe Party” in Bavaria. 

A new party which calls _ itself 
“United Europe Party” has been 
founded in the |U.S. zone and was 
licensed by the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. This party stands for the 
“United Europe” idea and wants to 
contribute to its realisation on a party 
basis. It strictly denounces all 
seperatist tendencies and_ proclaims 
the fight against ‘“ World Bolshevism 
and International Ver wee 


Mrs. Stewart concluded by saying 
that Universal Military Training was 
the cornerstone of American militar- 
ism, whose real purpose, she declared, 
was not for defence at all but for the 
indoctrination of young Americans. 


The Rev. Donald Harrington, as- 
sociate minister of Community 
Church, New York City, who spoke on 
“The International Situation Con- 
fronting Pacifists Today,” stated that 
though no nation either wanted or 
could afford another war, the whole 
world was caught in the threat of a 


third world war which, if not pre- . 


vented, would carry away two-thirds 
of the’ human race. 


LABOUR WITHOUT CEASING 


“The pacifist,” said Mr. Harring= 
ton, “must labour without ceasing for 
a world democratic government based, 
on national disarmament and fune- 
tioning according to the democratic 
principles of peaceful persuasion. The 
pacifist will, of course, oppose all the 
steps which lead to war, and in his 
own. person will refuse absolutely, and 
under any circumstances, to take 
part in war which has become the col- 
lective suicide of the race.” 

Mr. Edward C. M. Richards, of West 
Chester, Pa., acted as chairman for the dinner, 
which was attended by some 200 persons. An 
interesting feature of the evening was the 
tribute paid by Dr. dessie Wallace Hughan, 
the League's founder, to Abraham Kaufman, 
who for the past 18 years hes served the 
League as executive secretary and who is now’ 
jeaving this position to go jnto allied work. 
In the name of Mr. Kaufman’s many friends, 
Dr. Hughan presented him with a gcld watch 
Tribute was also paid to the fine work uf 


Frank Olmstead, who for some years was the: 
League’s field director. 


{NO LOOT FOR 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES 


JPYPIVIDUALS, mission groups and 

industrial groups who suffered 
wartime property losses in the Philip- 
pines can now be paid out of the con- 
fiscated assets of Japanese firms and 
individuals and from a_ special 
appropriation of four million dollars 
made hy the U.S. Congress for this 
purpose. 


Mission boards in the U.S.A, have 
decided on ethical grounds to refuse 
to make claims for their losses from 
this source and have advised in- 
dividual missionaries to take a 
similar stand, saying that as far as 
possible mission boards should reim- 
burse individuals for losses rather 


than have them claim it from con- 


H. ‘' fiscated Japanese assets. 


So lang good cheer in Munich ne’er will die. D 
=e el ee ee eee) Ee ee 
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ACCOMMODATION 
EDUCATED YOUNG man reaus. 
furn. bed-sitting rm. with breakfast, 
N. London. 15 Mount Crescent, 
Brentwood, Essex. 


wont! CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOLIDAY EXCHANGE. Country 
or (preferably) seaside house wanted 
for 2-3 weeks summer holiday, ex- 
change for house 12 miles from Lon- 
don. Box 858 


BEACONWOOD HOTEL, Mine- 
head, Som., Tel. 32. Beautiful gscen- 


ery. H. & C., gas fires and rings. 
Vegetarian meals only. 44—5 gna. 
Tyrwhitt. 


‘ 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Feed Re 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recwpera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briers, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate. Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 


GUEST HOUSE in levely Cotswold 
valley offers peaceful and refreshing 
holidays in beautiful surroundings. 
Breakfast in bed (optional). Finlay- 
son Steanbridge, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 
Tel.: Painswick 2312. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


LILLIPUT FARM, 120 strong toys, 
£8, worth double. Mrs. Baguley, 
Pensilva Cornwall. 


SWEET PEAS gone with the wind, 
are less lovely than those securely 
staked with Chinese Bamboo Canes 
obtainable in lengths 2ft. to_10ft. 
from Whines and Edgeler, Godman- 
stone, Dorchester. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC American 
radio, also usable dry batteries. 
Perfect endtn. and reception except 
W. Country. Valves abtainable. 
Box 835. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAKERISM. Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


“GRAPES FROM Thorns? 
from Thistles? Peace from Arma- 
ments and Conscription?’ Double- 
crown posters bearing theae words 
7d. post free from Friends Peace 


Figs 


Committee, Friends House, Euston 
Rd., N.W.1. 

“VOYAGE TO Berbera” (Shep- 
pard Press, 9s. 6d.). Supplies avail- 


able at Housman’s Beokshop, 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 


BOOKS. SEND for list MI/48, 
includes, A. Huxley, Eric Gill, D. H. 
Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, G. B. 
Shaw, Hy. Williamson, Art Books, 
ete. Corvinus Bookshop, 6 Christ- 
mas Steps, Bristol, 1, 


124 


PERSONAL 


PACIFIST, MALE, London, in- 
terested art in general, seeks another, 
25-35, keen on walking. Box 860. 


GOODS FREE for Rring and Buy 
Sale. Write Box 234. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


COWMAN, 20. Hand milker. Hx. 
perienced horses, ploughing, tractor, 
general. Hertfordshire/Mddx. Ex- 
German PoW. Alien civilian. Dilz, 
A503431, PoW Camp 137/H, Chaddle- 
wood House, Plympton, Devon. ’ 


ESTATE AGENT wishes contact 
auctioneer or builder, view partner- 
ship. Southern counties preferred. 
Box 859. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating: reports, 
bulletins, memoranda, ete. Typewrit- 
ing. Mebel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Pari, 
Highbury, N.5. CANonbury 3862. 


Peace News is open for the ex- 
pression of all points of view relevant 
w pacifism. Axticles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Pesee 
Pledge Union, of which it ig the 
weekly organ. 


with, the matter advertised. 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


the Marshall aid seeing her through? 
Must it take a major economic 
calamity to compel Britain te look for 
an alternative economy? 


The exports fetish 


PJ NFORTUNATELY this 
has not yet struck the road to 
reality. It still protects its blind 
spots in the make-belief that it is 
struggling mightily towards solvency 
and salvation. The Government 
slavishly accepts the thesis that 
Britain has no other course than that 
of producing sufficient exports to “ fill 
the gap” as a first step to regaining 
her pre-war standards of living. 

For two-and-a-half years Britain 
has been trying to bridge that 
gap, but with scant success. Every 
time a measurement is_ taken, 
there is a shaking of heads, 
vas if a hidden hand had been ripping 
down the ramparts. So once again 
the word goes forth that we must 
work harder, do with less, eut down 
dollar spendings and produce more ex- 
ports—or go under. 

After repeated failures to reach the 
goal, sterner measures have been de- 
cided upon: the spiral of inflation is 
to be stopped, the race between per- 
sonal! incomes—profits and wages— 
and prices ended. Here lies the acid 
test of a Labour Government. But it 
rises to the occasion and wins over 
the TUC to a price, wage, and profit 
stabilising policy. The long, rollick- 
ing honeymoon of roofless profits and 
soaring wages is to be brought to its 
close. If the change is not made in 
an orderly way, circumstances will 
make it in a disorderly way. The 
seller’s market is disappearing in field 
after field. According to the Ob- 
server (Feb. 15) no, fewer than 100 
countries have erected barriers 
against our exports. Hence the 
policy of reducing, pegging. and 
balancing personal incomes all round, 
which is being buttressed by retarding 
the call-un of conscripts, scrapping 
obsolete warships and thereby saving 
man-power, a firm refusal! to restore 
basic petrol and ad lib foreign travel, 
and by a renewed determination to 
hold on to a cheap money policy. 


Blind spots 
WILL these measures enable us to 
bridge the exports gap? All 
the evidence is against that prospect. 
"The fact that all the politicians and 
most economists will not face is that 
‘in the recent war the world’s economy 
took a decidedly new turning, and 
that from now on we shall witness a 
‘considerable and growing power of 
secondary production manifesting it- 
self in the old primary producing 
‘countries. 
_ it is these countries which have 
recently put up barriers against most 
‘Of our exports, with the one signifi- 
cant exception of machinery! 
They have imported sufficient cars, 
trucks, apparatus and machjnery in 
the last two or three years to enable 
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Consultations by appointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of . Edinburgh School 
Natural Therapeutics 


Promenade, Cheltenham, 
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Labour’s great opportunity 


country ~ 


them to carry on until prices come 
down very considerably, or if need be, 
until they are in a position to satisfy 
their own needs. 

In these circumstances it is incom- 
prehensible that a Labour Govern- 
ment should be straining every nerve 
to restore the 1989 economy and 
staking her entire future on succeed- 
ing; the abject failure of that same 
policy after the first world war ought 
to be a sufficient lesson. Here is a 
warning: Britain will ere long be 
brought to heel not only by a slump 
which this. time will be chronic, but 
by the necessity of having to buy food 
at high cost because of a world 
shortage, with manufactured goods at 
low prices because of world over- 
production. 


The great opportunity 
*¥F that happens it may then be too 

late to move strongly and suc- 
cessfully on new, constructive lines. 
Already we are surrounded with the 
evidence of moral and sviritual decay, 
and Britain may be called to judg- 
ment at a time when she has lost her 
independence. The time to take stock 
and prepare for action is now. 

The Labour Government is pre- 
sented with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of heralding a new dispensa- 
tion, of restoring values and sweep- 
ing away fears, which might inspire 
a new faith #hroughout the world and 
change the face of the earth. Among 
the things it might do are these: 

(1) Proclaim its aceeptance of the right 
of every nation to the economy it desires, 
and of its willingness to co-operate with 
all nations. in achieving this end. 

(2) Confess that for many decades Britain 
has enjoyed a high standard of living at 
the price, to some extent, of the labour of 
many nations: that this era has ended 
for Britain, who, in justice, perhaps, must 
now labour for others, and in any event, 
must henceforth accept a lower standard 
of living. 

(3) Call upon the British people to face 
the future with courage, to draw up a 
list of priorities in the field of wants or 


necessities, and accept the consequential | 


limitations with a good grace. 

(4) Go very thoroughly into the problem 
of maximum food production at home, 
with a view to employing the largest 
number of workers the fang will profit- 
ably carry, under sound methods of eulti- 
vation. 

(5) Proclaim that an economy which caused 
mio tensions would preduce no wars, nor 
ideological confficts, and would thus re- 
quire no armaments to support it; that 
to resolve the military problem would be 
to solve the oil problem, and indeed 
every problem connected with power 
polities, from which, consequently, Britain 
would withdraw. 


Thereafter, I venture to say, Britain 
would be in a position to play an 
effective part in settling the 
Palestinian problem—for the first 
time since her acceptance of the Man- 
date; also the German problem, and 
the Russo-American problem. Equally 
important, she would be able to settle 
down to the profoundly important and 
thrilling task of discovering the ways 
and applying the means to a good life 
for all her citizens. 


John Citizen 
But should the Labour Government 
fail us, is that the end of hope? 
Shall we not answer, No? Has not 
the time arrived to *hink of politics 
in personal as against Party terms— 
at any rate for pacifists? We should 
not need to be told by politicians that 
austerity is an economic necessity; 
we ought to know that simple living | 
is a spiritual necessity which we | 
ought to adopt voluntarily, as a 
discipline, and as a means to and a 
part of the good life. Our first duty 
is to be sure of our values, and then 
to apply them as best we can in such 
conditions as exist, and so make our 
own economies and politics. We may 
not achieve 100 per cent. success, but 
50 per cent., or even 30 per cent. will 
be well worth the effort. 
The more I contemplate, the con- 
tent of our boasted standards of 
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From HIRALAL BOSE Peace News Special Correspondent. 
HE ashes of Mahatma Gandhi were immersed on Feb. 12 in all the ho 


rivers and principal towns and 
formed the rites in a befitting manner. 


The day was declared a holiday 


prayer and payment of homage to 


Disarmament the 
Solution to Crisis 


— STUART MORRIS 


@QITUART MORRIS, the General 

_Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union, spoke in the Shrewsbury 
Working Men’s Hall on the evening 
of Wednesday, Feb. 18, at a special 
meeting organised by the local Group 
of the PPU, supported by the Shrews- 
bury Peace Fellowship and_ the 
Society of Friends. 

In his talk, entitled “ Unless ...!” 
Stuart Morris explained that during 
the last hundred years the earth’s 
population had increased enormously, 
its communications had become much 
more speedy and, in addition, man had 
largely ceased to exist as an in- 
dividual labourer but had become one 
unit in a more or less vast industrial 
system. This meant that people 
rubbed shoulders much more 
closely and much more often. 


THE ROOT CAUSE 


Thig was the root cause of the pre- 
sent crisis, which had not been pre- 
cipitated merely last year, or even 
the year before, but which had been 
‘developing for over a generation. 

The solution must be the practice 
of some method whereby all the men 
and women of the earth might co- 
exist without eating each other’s food 
and without getting in each other’s 
way in such a manner as to cause 
friction. 

The solution must come by way of 


and around the city; schools, colleges, courts, offices and places of entertaifl 
ment remained completely closed. Most people fasted and spent the day 


cities throughout India. Calcutta peMy 
| 


and complete hartal was observed, 


Gandhiji. i 

Calcutta’s share of the ashes of tf 
Father of the Nation was immers 
at a point in the Holy Ganga né 
the' Barrackpore Government How 
Unforgettable scenes were witness 
on the river-front where about 
million people gathered to see t# 
immersion of ashes by the Governdl) 
of Bengal. 

All roads led to Barrackpore thé 
day. Special arrangements -wé 
made for buses, while trains steam 
out every 20 minutes, packed | 
capacity. People started occupyl 
vantage positions on the river-b 
at dawn and by about 9 o’clock tig 
mile long bank was a vast concours gary. 
of humanity. Indians and Europea’ 
Hindus and Moslems, men anf 
women, young and old. i 


Barefooted 


A  fifteen-feet-high 
erected on which the urn containing 0 


1m 


, 
if 


foreign governments W 
were present at the ceremony. Thosf ¢ 
present on the platform include ( 
some Ministers of the Provincial am@g)) 
Central Government and other well) 
known public men, all barefooted b 
The river was dotted with various 
kinds of steam and motor boats filleeg: 
with onlookers. i ip 
At about 9.30 a.m. “Home” waits, 
performed with ghee, fire and sandalific. Mo 
wood and followed by recitations fromgy, ‘ht 


“Ramdhun,” was sung. 


peace, and should be secured, not by 
amassing arms, but by disarmament 
(which was not ever tried by the 


Chamberlain Government), and by 
giving up aggressive. political 
methods. 


There was no very Breat reason to 
anticipate that one nation would be 
overrun by its neighbours, should it 
disarm; gn the contrary, there was 
good cause to suppose that the neigh- 
bours themselves would tend to dis- 
arm, finding that they had less to 
fear from attack and that they might 
then nut their man-power and produc- 
tive energies to peaceful and econo- 
mically more satisfactory use. 

. We should, Stuart Morris concluded, 
build up a public opinion great 
enough to force the Government to act 
on pacific political principles in keep- 
ing with the experience of our time. 
A. P. MOORHOUSE. 


Pundee C.0. held in custody 


a | HAVE no alternative but to, 
break man’s law where it con- 
flicts with God’s law,” declared 18- 
year-old Henry Morris Robb to 
Sheriff Cullen at Dundee last week. 
He was before the .court because 
of his refusal to submit to a medical 
examination following the dismissal 
a his appeal to be registered as a 


Robb said he recognised the excellence of 
the law of thig country. He thought there 
were probably no better laws—when they 
had the backing and support of the law 
revealed in God's word in the Bible. He 
understood the consequences of refusing to 
obey the law, but had made up his mind he 
would not submit. 

The Sheriff made the order for him to 
submit to medical examination and to be 


living, the more am I impressed with. 
the colossal waste of modern civilisa- 
tion—in material, in human energy, 
and most of all in spirit. Those who 
from now on put their trust in the 
conventional standards of hving are 
in for a very thin time. The lesson 
of the collapse of our materialistic 
civilisation—so manifest everywhere 
—is that in creative effort lies the 
only hope of achieving life. We have 
reached a point in history when the 
success of individual persons in that 
purpose is the only power that can 
undermine and defeat the  ill- 
considered, socially destructive ends 
of the Colossi who, with the backing 
of many nations, now bestride the 
world, 


detained in custody until then. 

To a request by a speaker from the public 
benches for bail for ‘accused, reports the 
Dundee Courier, the Sheriff said the pro- 
visiong of the Act were quite plain. 


oe 


GANDHI PORTRAIT 


The new portrait photograph of 
Mahatma Gandhi reproduced on the 
front page of our Memorial Number 
will shortly be available printed on 
white board, suitable for framing, 
size approximately 9%in. x 8%in. 

Single copies will cost 1s. 3d. (plus 8d. 
postage), half-a-dozen és. 6d. (postage §5d.), 
dozen for 12s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 

*Please send cash with orders to Publica- 
tions. Dept., Peace News Ltd., 8 Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 


Lowe 


Governor climbed to the ton of th 
altar to bring down the urn. On! 
movements were set the four milli#™%) 
wet eyes of the onlookers. 

The Governor, with the urn in ham 
boarded a launch which cruised alon® 
the river-front to enable everyone 
have a “darshan ” of the ashes, af 
eventually boarded a barge whi 
anchored at mid-stream. Ph 


Seattering the ashes 


At 11.45 p.m. he took leave of tht 
assembly with folded hands, a) 
emptied the urn, scattering the ashe#m 
on the river bed. A fleet of planejli, 
dived low and showered flowers o¥B, 
the barge and the river. the member#gr = 
of the Armed Forces that were preqact’ 
sent sprang to attention and presente 
a guard of honour. 

At noon, with the wailing of 3% 
siren, a hush fell over the area andj 
people stood still with heads boweGiiy, 
in prayer. ‘During the prayers \th@ 
Governor unfurled the national fia 
at full mast marking the end of th 
period of State mourning. The feel 
ing of the loss and absence Off 
Mahatma Gandhi became mori 
poignant; the people trod home, gadi Ss 
empty-hearted, reminded that th@fg, 
great leader would never be, se@iiq 
again in flesh and blood. of 

Prayer-meetings, attended b 
people of all communities. were hell 
all over the city durine the day, an 
the message of the Mahatma was e*4 
plained and the importance of com 
munal unity was stressed. 4 
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ANGLO-GERMAN TRANSLATION SERVIC 


FRRESPONDING to the suggestt 
‘made in Peace News on Jan. 3 
that someone should start a bure® 
for the translation of letters betwe@ 
English and German friends, a 18] 
patriated PoW has offered his seh 
vices. He is J. Friedrich Roselle) 
(22a) Dusseldorf-Gerresheim 1, Unt 
den Eichen 2, Germany. ; 

He is willing to translate letters into ei® 
English or German and to forward them 
their destination. Since it is not possible # 
him to receive payment for this service | 
suggest readers send him some tea or ot ft] 
permitted goods. , He expresses his willing#?) 
to undertake the work free of charge * 
those who are tunable to make any payme™ 
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